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CONFERENCE ON SECURITY AND COOPERATION IN EUROPE 
THE HELSINKI DECLARATION 
A SUMMARY AND FIRST APPRAISAL 


While it is generally accepted that the Helsinki 
Declaration, as the final act of the Conference 

on Security and Cooperation in Europe is popularly 
known, is of immense significance, discussions on 
the document tend to centre on certain aspects 
highlighted in the Press without necessarily 
focussing on the total perspective. 


In this paper Leopoldo J. Niilus, Director of the 
C.C.I.A., analyses the major elements of the 
document and succintly points out the implications. 
The paper underlines the positive aspects and the 
wider context they form part of as well as false 
hopes and false fears. 


We hope that this will provide helpful guidelines 
for a fruitful discussion on this vital topic. 
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CONFERENCE ON SECURITY AND COOPERATION IN EUROPE 
THE HELSINKI DECLARATION 
A SUMMARY AND FIRST APPRAISAL 


August 1, 1975 marked the conclusion of the CONFERENCE ON 
SECURITY AND COOPERATION IN EUROPE (CSCE), which had opened at 
Helsinki in July 1973 and continued at Geneva from September 

1973 to 2lst July 1975. On that occasion the top representatives 
of the participating states solemnly signed and adopted the 

Final Act of the CSCE, also known as the Helsinki Declaration. 


PARTICIPANTS 


Participating were all the European States (except Albania) - 
including the smallest ones such as Liechtenstein, Maita, 
San Marino - and the Holy See. Also Canada and the USA. 


During the opening and closing stages the participants were 
addressed by the UN Secretary General as guest of honour. The 
Director-General of UNESCO and the Executive Secretary of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe also addressed 
the Conference. 


During the second stage contributions were received from several 
non-participating States: Algeria, Egypt, Israel, Morocco, 
Syria and Tunisia. 


LEGAL STATUS 


What is the legal status of the Helsinki Declaration? It is neither 
a "treaty" nor legally binding. 


MAIN CONTENTS 


The 30.000 word text contains three main sections and a final 
chapter. 


Section I: Questions relating to security in Europe. Its most 
important part is the Declaration on Principles 


Guiding Relations between Participating States - 
10 in total. Principle VII should be of special 
relevance for churches and christians. It is 
entitled “respect for human rights and fundamental 


freedoms, including the freedom of thought, conscience, 
religion or belief", 


Section II: Cooperation in the field of economics, of science and 


technology and of the environment. These sections 
include the sub-chapter on Migrant Labour and the 
so-called Mediterranean Declaration. 


Section III:Cooperation in humanitarian and other fields. In 
addition there is a Final Chapter, which calls for 
a Review Conference in 1977. 


In the Appendix all chapters and sub-chapters of the three main 
sections of the Act are indicated under No. l. 


THE THREE "BASKETS" 


During the negotiations much was said about “the three baskets": 
Basket one, on security; Basket two, on cooperation; and Basket 
three (perhaps the most frequently mentioned in the Western 
media) on human contacts, information, culture and human rights. 
In the Final Act these "baskets" correspond to the three main 
sections. 


A "CONSENSUS PROCEDURE" 


During all its stages the conference operated on a consensus 
basis. That meant that even the smallest States had a de facto 
veto power. This procedure, although slow and laborious, proved 
successful for the final text does not contain any minority 
positions. The overall very good quality of the document is 
most probably also due to that consensus procedure. But it 

also made possible for even the weakest minorities to get 

their concerns recorded. 


For example, a combined lobby of Southern European countries, 
particularly Yugoslavia, Turkey, Portugal and Spain, were able 

to persuade the rich North to include an incisively formulated 
section on migrant labour. It reportedly took many long drafting 
sessions for this to overcome the resistence by the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Switzerland. The "Mediterranean 
Declaration" had similar origins. 


The adoption of this process also offers proof that even the big 
powers need the moral concurrence of the weak. 
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THE RELEVANCE OF THE UNITED NATIONS FOR THE HELSINKI 
DECLARATION 


The United Nations and its specialized agencies are frequently 
invoked in the Final Act. Often the Charter and other UN 
instruments become vital complementary material to the Final 
Act and occasionally some of its clauses become subsumed under 
certain provisions of the UN Charter. The Universal Declaration 


of Human Rights and the International Covenants on Human Rights. 
are an essential point of reference in Principle VII of Section I. 


But the participating States went far beyond an implicit recogni- 
tion of the importance of the UN. In the beginning of Section I 
the participating States reaffirm "in conformity with their 
membership in the UN and in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the UN their full and active support for the 

UN and for the enhancement of its réle and effectiveness in 
strenghtening international peace, security and justice". 


PR? 


Recently some of these participating States have spoken most 
Critically about the UN. Some in fact have begun to withhold their 
vital contributions to the different UN budgets. And this at 

a time when the annual sum total of all UN expenditures barely 
equals the amount member nations spend on armaments in only 36 
hours: The attitude of those States after lst August, the date 

of the signature of the Final Act of the CSCE, will be an 
interesting test of how seriously they take not only their renewed 
pledge to both support and strengthen the UN but the very 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe. 


THE CSCE CLAIMS OF UNIVERSALITY. THE THIRD WORLD 


The Helsinki Declaration denotes a strong thrust for universality. 
Two samples. The very beginning of the Declaration expresses 
"conviction of the need to exert efforts to make détente both 

a continuing and increasingly viable and comprehensive process, 
universal in scope". The most important Principle VII of 

Section I strongly states that human rights and fundamental 
freedoms are "essential for universal peace, justice and 
well-being". 


References to Third World countries are explicit and multiple. 
Just one example among many. Principle Ix of Section I promises 
to take steps to promote conditions favourable to all, and to 
take into account the interest of all in narrowing the 
differences in the levels of economic development, and in 


particular the interest of developing countries throughout the 


: world. 


RECOGNITION OF THE EXISTENCE OF A THIRD WORLD WITHIN EUROPE 
(AS WELL AS CANADA AND THE USA) ITSELF 


A new and significant feature is the recognition by the Final 

Act of a kind of a third world within Europe itself. In Section II 
it says that "the interest of the developing countries 

throughout the world (will be taken into account), including 


those among the participating countries as long as they are 


developing from the economic point of view", What does such a 
statement imply in regard to countries such as Greece, Cyprus, 


Turkey, and, last but not least Portugal? Is today the case 
of that latter country only to be seen through the glasses 

of "interference and non-interference" or rather in the light 
of its present stage of economic development? What duties 
does this impose on the "rich" participating States? 


The Final Act tends to speak only about "economic development" 
with scant attention to the political, social and cultural dimen- 
sions. The only exception is perhaps the chapter on migrant 
workers which speaks about the "Economic and social aspects 

of migrant labour". 


LEGITIMATE RIGHTS OF COUNTRIES OUTSIDE EUROPE IN REGARD 
TO THE HELSINKI DECLARATION 


Here I recall the WCC Statement on European Security and 
Cooperation drawn up by the CCIA and adopted by the WCC Central 


Committee in Utrecht (1972), one year before the CSCE opened. 
Most of the points raised in that statement with regard to 
Europe remain today as relevant as they were then. But I also 
recall that that statement contained a substantial part 
raising questions from "outside Europe". (The whole text of 
the Utrecht statement is transcribed in the Appendix Note 2.) 


As the Final Act stands now, with tts quest for universality and 
its constant references to the interests of developing countries, 
there should be no doubt that countries outside Europe now have 
a legitimate right to pursue ways and means for effective 
participation in such decisions of CSCE participating States 
which directly affect their interests. 


DISSEMINATION OF THE FINAL ACT 


How is the Final Act of the CSCE to be made known ? The Act 
itself states: 


"The text of this Final Act will be published in each 
participating State, which will disseminate it and make it 


known as widely as possible”. 
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Furthermore: 


"The Government of the Republic of Finland is requested 
to transmit to the Secretary General of the UN the text 
of this Final Act, which is not eligible for registra- 
tion under Article 102 of the Charter of the UN, with 

a view to its circulation to all the members of the 
Organization as an official document of the UN". 


Only one participating State immediately and widely disseminated 
the full text. Namely the USSR. According to the International 
Herald Tribune (August 7, 1975), the two main Moscow papers, 
Pravda and Izvestia, published the full text almost immediately 
after the signing of the Final Act. The combined circulation 

of these two papers is estimated to be about 20 million. It 

has been alleged that "the undertaking to publish the text 

in this form in the USSR had been extracted privately from 
Moscow as part of an overall negotiating package" (ibid.) 
Ihatever the case, it would not be amiss for the full text 

‘to be promptly "disseminated and made known" (two different and 
complementary processes) in the West as well. Churches, 
especially in Europe, Canada and the USA but also elsewhere, have 
‘a réle to play in promoting the dissemination and discussion 

of that full text. Until very recently only one-page summaries 
of the Final Act have been published in Western newspapers with 
‘any significant circulation. Indications of the publication of 
the full text began to appear during the first half of 

September and only in Switzerland as far as we know (see 
Appendix, Note 3). 















NEGATIVE AND DISCOURAGING COMMENTS 


Weanwhile there has been virtually in all Northatlantic media 
a constant flow of comments about and analyses of the final 
text. Most of them have been negative, occasionally alarmist 
and sometimes outright cynical. Thence the first need - before 
the full text becomes widely available - seems to be to say 
what the Final Act of the CSCE has not done, cannot do and 


does not contain. 


The Helsinki Declaration, as pointed out earlier, is neither 
a treaty not is it legally binding. 


Therefore it has not "ratified spheres of influence" nor 
"sanctified divisions of frontiers". The Helsinki Declaration 
has no reference either to spheres of influence, or camps 

r blocs. In fact, from the text alone, a totally uninformed 
reader could not even discern any East-West division in 
urope. In regard to the hotly debated issue of frontiers, 
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the word "immutability" has been changed to "inviolability", 
qualified by the recognition that "frontiers can be changed 
in accordance with international law by peaceful means and 
agreement". 


It has also been claimed that the text of the Helsinki agreement 
is virtually unreadable " a complex work of diplomatic engineering 
full of obscure cross references and muffled echoes of old 
conflicts". I would disagree. The text as such is generally 
coherent, with several well formulated concepts and principles, 
and surprisingly easy and interesting to read. 


The length of the text - 30.000 words ~ has been rather 
ominously emphasized. In actual fact it represents about 65 
normal printed pages. To make a comparison: the historical Ost- 
Denkschrift (memorandum on East-West relations) issued by 

the EKID in West Germany in 1965 is approximately 40 pages long. 
It not only was read but made a most significant impact on not 
only German but overall European East-West relations. 


NO CAUSE YET TO BE JUBILANT - OR CYNICAL 


On the other hand, nothing much has happened yet to be jubilant 
about. The mere coming about of the Helsinki Declaration will 
produce no instant miracles. The agreement puts the onus on 

the participating States. All of them will have to make 
adjustments in their thinking about their mutual relations and 
about their relations with the world at large. Very little 
will improve if any "set" of countries (West or East, North 

or South) sits back and demands compliance by the other "set". 


But there certainly are no grounds either for alarmism or 
cynicism. The event as such provides already a moral backing 
for individuals and a clearer yardstick for measuring the 
goodwill (or the lack of it) of States than anything yet 
agreed upon in Europe, with clear implications also for the 
USA and Canada. At the very least the Helsinki Declaration 
will be a psychological constraint against bad behaviour and 
a return to cold war. It also may lay the groundwork for 
greater trust, and its potentialities should not be minimised. 


It is true that for the time being the Helsinki Declaration 

is no more - and no less - than a body of moral principles. It 

is also true that history provides abundant evidence that golden 
phrases, high sentiments and moral principles more often than 

not give precedence to pure force. However, in the present 

day and age of manifest cynicism allegiance by those in power 

to clear-cut and coherent moral principles has something 
refreshing about it. How wise it is for powers and principalities 
to sign and pledge allegiance to too clear duties, albeit moral, 
is another story. It might prove embarrassing - even dangerous - 


if broad sectors of the public at large are very well informed 
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about the precise contents of such pledges. A too manifest 
cynicism tends to be quite vulnerable to an equally strong and 
manifest public opinion, prepared and willing to closely follow 
not only what is happening "elsewhere" but "“everywhere". 


At the very least, Churches and Christians should not jump on 

the bandwagon of those who sneer at all moral principles. 
Christians and Churches are not called to be naive or unrealistic. 
But neither are they called to be cynical. 


THE CSCE AND HUMAN RIGHTS INCLUDING FREEDOM OF RELIGION AND 
FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 


In fact Churches and Christians should have a special stake 

in the fundamental moral issues contained in the Helsinki 
Agreement. Especially on the whole question of HUMAN RIGHTS 
INCLUDING FREEDOM OF RELIGION AND BELIEF AND FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS. 
During the negotiations it was “Basket Three" which 
basically dealt with these matters. It was also that "Basket" 
which gave the West more pause. 


It has been alleged that the East wanted "Basket Three" to 

have a removable bottom" in the form of a preamble, subordinating 
all proposals to the "laws and customs of nations" or the 
"principle of non-interference". In the Helsinki Agreement ,however, 
the preamble of Section III refers back to the entire list of 


Principles of Section I Guiding relations between participating 
States, namely: 


I, Sovereign equality, respect for the rights inherent in 
sovereignty 
_ II. Refraining from the threat or use of force 
III. Inviolability of Frontiers 
IV. Territorial integrity of States 
V. Peaceful settlement of disputes 
VI. Non-intervention in internal affairs 
VII. Respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
including the freedom of thought, conscience, religion, 
or belief 
VIII. Equal rights and self-determination of peoples 
IX. Co-operation among States 
X. Fulfilment in good faith of obligations under interna- 
tional law. 


y 


In regard to the Final Act's Section III, Co-operation in 
humanitarian and other fields, Principle VII is of paramount 
importance. 


Under the title of "Respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, including the freedom of thought, conscience, 
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religion and belief", Principle VII stresses some of these 
fundamental issues in a remarkably strong language and 
conceptuealizes them in an almost impeccable manner. It begins 
with a general statement saying that 


"the participating States will respect human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, including the freedom of thought, 
conscience, religion, belief, for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language or religion". 


This general statement is then considerably spelt out as to its 
understanding of human rights and fundamental freedoms and 
the participating States pledge to 


"promote and encourage the effective exercise of civil, 
political, economic, social, cultural and other rights 
and freedoms", 


all of which 
"derive from the inherent dignity of the human person" 
and 


"are essential for his free and full development". 


THE PRINCIPLE OF UNIVERSALITY OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Further on the universality of these rights and freedoms is 
underlined as well as their essential réle for peace, justice 
and well-being at large, when the participating States 


"recognize the universal significance of human rights 

and fundamental freedoms, respect for which is an 
essential factor for peace, justice and well-being 
necessary to ensure the development of friendly relations 
and co-operation among themselves as among all States". 


One might say that the text of the Final Act of the CSCE states 
that respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms is, to 

a large extent, almost "the new name for both peace, justice and 
well-being”. | 


THE INTERRELATEDNESS OF HUMAN RIGHTS AND FUNDAMENTAL FREEDOMS 


The Helsinki Declaration also underlines the interrelatedness 
of these rights and freedoms when it refers to the effective 
exercise of civil, political, economic, social, cultural and 
other rights and freedoms. This interrelatedness becomes even 
more strengthened by the reference of their universality, 
indicated earlier. The dynamic character of these rights is 
doubly indicated by their essentiality for peace, justice, 
well-being and for the free and full development of the human 
person. 


THE SPECIFIC ISSUE OF FREEDOM OF RELIGION OR BELIEF 


Within this general framework freedom of religion or belief is 
guite correctly spelt out as follows: 


"The participating States will recognize and respect 
the freedom of the individual to profess and practice, 
alone or in community with others, religion or belief 
in accordance with the dictates of his own conscience." 


The practice and implementation of Freedom of Religion is further 
elaborated and broadened in Section III, thus providing for 
one more specific link between Sections I and III: 


“The participating States confirm that religious faiths, 
institutions. and organizations, practicing within 
the constitutional framework of the participating States, 
and their representatives can, in the field of their 
activities, have contacts and meetings among themselves 
and exchange information". 


LINKAGE WITH BASIC UN INSTRUMENTS 


Principle VII of Section I not only stresses that the participating 
States will also co-operate with the United Nations in matters 
related to human rights and fundamental freedoms, but it also 
expressly states that these States 


"will act in conformity with the purposes and principles 

of the Charter of the UN and with the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. They will also fulfil their obligations 
as set forth in the international declarations and agree- 
ments in this field, including inter alia The International 


Covenants on Human Rights, by which they may be bound. 
RIGHTS OF NATIONAL MINORITIES 


The Final Act frequently pledges to respect the rights of national 
| Minorities. 





| Principle VII of Section I declares that the participating States 
On whose territory national minorities exist 


"will respect the right of persons belonging to such 
minorities to equality before the law, will afford them 
the full opportunity for the actual enjoyment of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms and will, in this manner, 
protect their legitimate interests in this sphere". 
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The cultural rights of national minorities and the protection 
of regional cultures at large is expressly stated in Section III 


under its general heading Co-operation and exchanges in the Field 
of Culture. A special paragraph at its end states: 


"The participating States, recognizing the contribution 
that national minorities or regional cultures can make 
to co-operation among them in various fields of culture, 
intend, when such minorities or cultures exist within 
their territory, to facilitate this contribution, taking 
into account the legitimate interests of their members". 


The same chapter, but in regard to education is reiterated 


at the end of Section III sub-chapter on Co-operation and Exchange 
in the Field of Education. 


THE PLEDGED PRINCIPLES ALSO DIRECTLY EMBRACE THE USA AND CANADA 


Even though the Final Act and the whole Conference mention 
expressly only Security and Co-operation in Europe, it needs 
to be born constantly in mind that also the USA and Canada 
signed the document as participating States. Therefore it 
follows that all pledges which refer to or imply situations or 
events within "national territories" are equally applicable to 
these two States. Thus the Helsinki Declaration has direct 
and clear extra-European dimensions. 


Therefore also the dissemination and study of the text of the 
Final Act is as relevant in the USA and Canada as in any of the 
other participating States in the CSCE. 


DISARMAMENT 


Not even under Section I of the Helsinki Declaration anything 
really substantial is being said on the thorny issue of 
disarmament, mutual reduction of troops in Europe, etc. These 
most vital problems are being tackled elsewhere. The CSCE Final 
Act limits itself basically to the issue of advance notification 
of troop manoeuvers. Alegedly the neutrals and the Romanians in 
particular are unhappy that on this issue the agreement spells out 
specifically that such advance notification is to be done "on a 
voluntary basis". However, as Jonathan Stee]points out in an 
article published in the Guardian (Aug. 7, 1975), "this only 
states unequivocally what is true of the entire agreement. 
Europe's leaders are making moral and political commitments 

to put relations on a better basis". 


| i es 


r | 
a NOW? A FIRST TEST OF CREDIBILITY 


How to test the sincerity of the intentions of all those who 
have committed themselves to the CSCE Helsinki Declaration? 

In a way that Declaration itself provides some guidance. In 
Principle VII on human rights and fundamental freedoms, the 

participating States 















"confirm the right of the individual to know and act 
upon his rights and duties in this field". 


Bincipie IX of Section I, on Co-operation among States, also 
adds that in order to achieve the aims of that co-operation 


“governments, institutions, organizations and persons 
have a relevant and positive rdéle to play". 


In increasing their co-operation they will "strive... to 
develop closer relations among themselves on an improved and 
More enduring basis for the benefit of peoples". 


As we have earlier referred, the participating States also have 
pledged to publish the text of ane CSCE Final Act, to disseminate 


it and make it known as widely as possible. 


the basis of these statements, could not the first positive 
contribution, which would serve at the same time as a test of 
intentions, be the following: Circulate, help to circulate and 
promote the circulation of the full texts of the following 
documents: 


1. THE FINAL ACT OF THE CSCE 

2. THE CHARTER OF THE UN 

3. THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
4. THE INTERNATIONAL COVENANTS ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Tn many if not most cases circulation should be done of the 
full texts only, in order to avoid from all St blatant quarters 
accusations or suspicions of "indoctrination" Churches could 
and should play a prominent réle here. The mere circulation of 
these texts is certainly not sufficient. Study, comments, 
symposia, critical evaluation should also be promoted as a 
Matter of local, national, regional initiatives. The "package" 
Should also be included in different school curricula: primary, 
secondary, university, adult education, etc. 
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Knowledge of those texts is needed everywhere. In the West, 
for example, the UN documents referred to above have been 
commented upon, but very few people have actually read them. 
These UN texts can be obtained in many languages free: of 
charge. An increased knowledge of their contents and the full 
text of the Final Act of the CSCE should be a positive contri- 
bution towards the implementation of the aims stated by it. 


Promoting such circulation is also a "test". If the participating 
States in the CSCE show no interest even in broadly circulating 
these texts among the people at large or will not even welcome 
that this be done by churches, christians or other proper 
institutions and organizations, then one is entitled to harbour 
some doubts about their sincere intentions. Nothing can be 

lost in such a process, much will be learned and perhaps new 

hopes shall become increasingly real. 


Geneva, September 22, 1975 
Leopoldo J. Niilus 
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Debate teal). 1. 





Note 1 


TABLE OF CONTENTS OF THE FINAL ACT OF THE CONFERENCE ON 
SECURITY AND COOPERATION IN EUROPE 


(Based on the final text mimeographed by the CSCE 
Co-ordinating Committee in Geneva, before the actual 
signature of the Act on August lst., 1975, in Helsinki) 


* * * 


DIFFERENT PARTICIPANTS 


The Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe, which 
opened at Helsinki on 3 July 1973 and continued at Geneva 
from 18 September 1973 to 21 July 1975, was concluded at 
Helsinki on 1 August 1975 by the High Representatives of 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, France, the German Democratic Republic, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, the Holy See, 
Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, 
Malta, Monaco, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
Romania, San Marino, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, the 
United States of America and Yugoslavia. 


During the opening and closing stages of the Conference the 
participants were addressed by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations as their guest of honour. The Director- 

General of UNESCO and the Executive Secretary of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe addressed the Conference 
during its second stage. 


During the meetings of the second stage of the Conference, 
contributions were received, and statements heard, from the 
following non-participating Mediterranean States on various 
agenda items: the Democratic and Popular Republic of Algeria, 
the Arab Republic of Egypt, Israel, the Kingdom of Morocco, 
the Syrian Arab Republic, Tunisia. | 
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5 @ Ctl One 


l. (a) DECLARATION ON PRINCIPLES GUIDING RELATIONS BETWEEN 
PARTICIPATING STATES 


I. Sovereign equality, respect for the rights inherent 
in sovereignty 
II. Refraining from the threat or use of force 
III. Inviolability of frontiers 
IV. Territorial integrity of states 
V. Peaceful settlement of disputes 
VI. Non-intervention in internal affairs 
VII. Respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
including the freedom of thought, conscience, 
religion or belief 
VIII. Equal rights and self-determination of peoples 
IX. Co-operation among states 
X. Fulfilment in good faith of obligations under 
international law 


(b) MATTERS RELATED TO GIVING EFFECT TO CERTAIN OF THE 
ABOVE PRINCIPLES 


2. DOCUMENT ON CONFIDENCE - BUILDING MEASURES AND CERTAIN 
ASPECTS OF SECURITY AND DISARMAMENT 


I. Prior notification of major military manoeuvres 
Prior notification of other military manoeuvres 
Exchange of observers 
Prior notification of major military movements 
“Other confidence-building measures 

II. Questions relating to disarmament 
III. General considerations 


S ec t i oc 


COOPERATION IN THE FIELD OF ECONOMICS, OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY AND OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


1. COMMERCIAL EXCHANGES 
General provisions 
Business Contacts and facilities 
Economic and commercial information 
Marketing 


2. 


3. 


4, 


De 


6. 
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INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION AND PROJECTS OF COMMON INTEREST 
Industrial cooperation 
Projects of common interest 


PROVISIONS CONCERNING TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 
Harmonization of standards 
Arbitration 
Specific bilateral arrangements 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Possibilities for improving cooperation 

Fields of cooperation 
- agriculture 
- energy 
- new technologies, rational use of resources 
- transport technology 
- physics 
- chemistry 
- meteorology and hydrology 
- oceanography 
- seismological research 
- research on glaciology, permafrost and problems of 

life under conditions of cold 

- computer, communications and information technologies 
- space research 
- medicine and public health 
- environmental research 

Forms and methods of cooperation 


ENVIRONMENT 
Aims of cooperation 
Fieldsof cooperation 
= Control of air *pollutian 
- water pollution control and fresh water utilization 
- protection of the marine environment 
- land utilization and soils 
~- nature conservation and nature reserves 
- improvement of environmental conditions in areas of 
human settlement 
- fundamental research, monitoring, forecasting and 
assessment of environmental changes 
- legal and administrative measures 
Forms and methods of cooperation 


COOPERATION IN OTHER AREAS 
Development of transport 
Promotion of tourism 
Economic and social aspects of migrant labour 
Training of personnel 


UESTIONS RELATING TO SECURITY AND COOPERATION IN THE 
DITERRANEAN 
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COOPERATION IN HUMANITARIAN AND OTHER FIELDS 


1. 


HUMAN CONTACTS 


a) contacts and regular meetings on the basis of family 
ties 
b) reunification of families 
c) marriage between citizens of different states 
d) travel for personal or professional reasons 
e) improvement of conditions for tourism on an 
individual or collective basis 
se) meeting among young people 
g) sport 
h) expansion of contacts 
INFORMATION 
a) improvement of the circulation of, access to, and 
exchange of information 
i. oral information 
ii. printed information 
iii. filmed and broadcast information 
b) cooperation in the field of information 
Cc) improvement of working conditions for journalists 


COOPERATION AND EXCHANGES IN THE FIELD OF CULTURE 


extension of relations 

mutual knowledge 

exchange and dissemination 
access 

contacts and cooperation 

fields and forms of cooperation 


National minorities or regional cultures 
COOPERATION AND EXCHANGES IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 


a) 
b) 
) 
d) 
e) 


extension of relations 

access and exchanges 

science 

foreign languages and civilizations 
teaching methods 


National minorities or regional cultures 


FINAL CHAPTER 


A final chapter under the title of “Follow-up to the Conference", 
indicates inter alia now the multilateral process initiated by 
e Conference is to be continued, namely 





"a) by proceeding to a thorough exchange of views both 
on the implementation of the provisions of the Final 
Act and of the tasks defined by the Conference, as 
well as, in the context of the questions dealt with 
by the latter, on the deepening of their mutual 
relations, the improvement of security and the 
development of co-operation in Europe, and the 
development of the process of détente in the future; 


b) by organizing to these ends meetings among their 
representatives, beginning with a meeting at the 
level of representatives appointed by the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs. This meeting will define the 
appropriate modalities for the holding of other 
meetings which could include further similar meetings 
and the possibility of a new Conference; 


The first of the meetings indicated above will be held at 
Belgrade in 1977. A preparatory meeting to organize this 
meeting will be held at Belgrade on 15 June 1977. The 
preparatory meeting will decide on the date, duration, 

agenda and other modalities of the meeting of representatives 
appointed by the Ministers of Foreign Affairs;" 
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Note 2 


STATEMENT ON EUROPEAN SECURITY AND COOPERATION (WCC/CCIA 1972) 


A. 


i. 


The Central Committee of the WCC, meeting in Utrecht, 
Netherlands, 13-23 August 1972, welcomes the evident 
signs of the relaxation of tension in Europe indicated 
by such developments as: 


a) the treaties of the Federal Republic of Germany 
with the Soviet Union and Poland; 

b) the Four Power Agreement on Berlin; 

c) the agreement on traffic control between the two 
German states; 

dad) the progress made in the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks (SALT); 

e) the negotiations currently under way between the 
CSSR and the Federal German Republic for the 
successful outcome of which the World Council of 
Churches is praying. 


As a next step in the relaxation of tension, the 
Central Committee welcomes the proposals for an all 
European Conference which would genuinely seek to 
facilitate security and co-operation. 


The importance of solid agreements that would lessen 
the danger of war within and originating in Europe 
is obvious and not for Europe only. 


Within Europe the proposed conference has been unders- 
tood to involve the following significant aims: 


a) the maintenance of the present political balance 
in Europe; 

b) mutually balanced force reduction; 

c¢) recognition of the territorial status quo; 

d) elimination of political tensions; 

e) examination of possible fields of cooperation. 


Progress towards these aims would encourage the 
transition from the military confrontation of NATO 

and the Warsaw Pact countries to new forms of 
cooperation. Depending on vigour and sincerity in the 
search for such cooperation, new and more hopeful 
patterns of relationship could emerge. 
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The cooperation that would be essential should include, 
inter alia: 


a) agreement on an acceptable method of supervision 
of military forces; 

b) agreement on the rights and obligations of European 
states under international law; 

c) agreement on cultural exchanges to improve mutual 
understanding; 

dad) agreement on the understanding and implementation 
of civil and religious rights. 


Outside Europe Christians affirm the desirability of 
progress in understanding within Europe, believing that 
peaceful security in Europe is essential to world 
security. 


But, as a representative and worldwide body of Christians 
we would insist that European security and cooperation 
must be seen in a global context. There is widespread 
and understandable fear, especially within the develop- 
ing nations, that if the major purpose of European 
détente is to secure an even more powerful Europe, 

there could follow in a new guise new attempts at still 
further increasing European domination in ae areas 

of the world. 


The acid test is the stance of Europe with regard to 
world affairs. A stronger, more united Europe could be 

of immense value for justice, order and peace in the world 
- or it could introduce a new and dangerous factor. 


Even in the contemporary situation, both possibilities 
are present. The World Council of Churches has consis- 
tently appealed for more generous support, both by 
trade and aid, for the developing nations. It has 
emphasized the necessity for equal partneship between 
nations. A stronger Europe could accept more readily 
these positive responsibilities. Fear of potential 
dangers should not hide from us the great potentiality 
for good. Nor is this simply an appeal to the ‘'bene- 
volence' of Europe. Without social justice in the 
world, there is no lasting security for Europe. 


European security must be understood in the context of 
the collective security of all nations. It implies the 
cessation of the export of European problems and tensions 
to other parts of the world, as this would threaten the 
security of other countries. Nér shall it include the 
maintenance and pursuance of the present trade in arms 
and strategic materials as this would perpetuate an 
unjust international system which both generates and 
maintains poverty and insecurity. 
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=D. The churches in Europe should continue to give serious 
and informed consideration to these questions being 
assured of the full cooperation of the WCC and its 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. 


But the churches have additional responsibility and 
opportunity: to develop between themselves models of 
cooperation and understanding. 


Note 3 


Available from Eidgendssische Drucksachen und Materialdienst- 
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